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[From the New Yorker.] 
THE SERENADE 
BY PARK BENJAMIN. 
Once, in those unforgotten hours, 
When Life was fresh, and fair, and new— 
And all its buds and all its flowers 
Hung drooping with the early dew; 
Before on feeling fell a blight, 
Or any rose of thought could fade— 
My lover came one starry night, 
And woke me with a Serenade. 


The music o’er my senses stole, 

And, sweetly mingling with my dream, 
Transported my imprisoned soul 

To bliss, on its melodious stream. 
I never shall forget the song, 

Or the sweet time the dear one played, 
As the soft night-wind bore along 

The verses of that Serenade. 


He sung of love—of constant love— 
Of his devotion, pure and deep; 
Ani called the brightest star above 
To sentinel my happy sleep. 
At first I listened doubtingly— 
My heart was of its joy afraid ; 
Till through the gloom I saw ’twas he 
Who sung to me that Serenade. 


Long years have vanished since I heard 
His song, and Time has sadly flown ; 
Yet I have treasured every word 
And pondered every melting tone 
Of that dear voice. He wandered far, 
And to a distant region strayed, 
Where, guided by some Jovelier star, 
Perchance he sings that Serenade. 


The bloom has faded from my cheek— 
My life, alas! has lost its smile ; 
With other songs I vainly seek 
My spirit’s sadness to beguile ; 
For how can [ be happy more, 
Thus in my fondest hope betrayed ? 
Can any charm in life restore 
That sweet and simple Serenade ? 


When midnight, from her ebon throne, 
Flings over earth a brilliant veil, 
That pure, and deep, and thrilling tone 
Floats faintly on the gentle gale ; 
And sometimes when the dawn is near, 
And sometimes through the evening’s shade, 
Too faithful memory bids me hear 
The music of his Serenade. 








(From the Mechanic and Farmer.) 
MUSIC IN COMMON SCHOOLS, 


NUMBER SIX. 

The direct infinence of Music upon the 
School.—In pursuing the discussion of mn- 
sic as a branch of common education, its 
own influence upon the school is an argu- 
ment of much importance. Were all the 
other advantages of music set aside; still, 


if it should be found that music is ealen- || 
lated to exert an important and salutary | 
influence upon the school in whieh it is| 


studied and practiced, this alone would be 








a sufficient argument for its introduction. 
Let us look a moment at this influence as 
it respects the government of the school. 

It is an auspicious truth that the govern- 
ment of schools has changed to some extent 
from tyranny—from the law of clubs and 
ferrules, and pokers, to that which is adapt- 
ed to rational and moral beings. This rev- 
olution should be carried still further, till 
nothing of barbarism remains in the school 
room. ‘To govern a school well is not less 
important than difficult. There are two 
things which lie at the foundation of good 
school government. One is that the schol- 
ars be made to love their teacher and each 
other. 'The other is that they be provided 
with constant and interesting employment. 
If these objects are secured all will go well. 
Without them no school can be governed. 
It is confidently believed that the power of 
music in schools would do more than any 
other means. for these desirable objects. 

1. In the first place it would do much 
towards maintaining the supremacy of love. 
The social power of music has been alluded 
to. It is itself the language of love. While 
it is the expression of emotion, it is pecu- 
liarly so of those that are gentle and tender. 
Its influence is to calm and to soften; to 
subdue the soul to harmony and to peace. 
Its power to strengthen the social affections 
is unequalled. Let two individuals from 
the distant poles meet each other, and if 
they are singers, they are brothers. ‘They 
speak the same language—an universal 
language—one never yet confounded. But 
those who are accustomed to united exer- 
cises in music contract the tenderest affec- 
tion for each other, the recollections of 
which will brighten as they descend to the 
tomb. Now let teacher and scholars often 
unite in this delightful exercise, and nothing 
will tend more strongly to cultivate that 
mutual affection, which is the main spring 
of a happy and useful school. When the 
morning calls them again to the labors of 
the day, and they are allowed again to 
greet each other, and their beloved teacher. 
how delightful to mingle their their voices 
in the social morning song, or devoutly in 
the hymn of holy praise! Every evil pas- 
sion is dissipated—is expelled. In one in- 
stance a boy came somewhat ‘ out of tune.’ 
‘George,’ said the teacher, ‘ where is your 





voice this morning ? George replied sullen- 
ly, ‘LT can’t sing.” ‘Very well,’ said the! 
teacher, ‘ we will all sing our sweetest tune, | 
except George.’ They had not proceeded | 
far before George began to approach, and | 
soon his voice began to be heard, and long 





cated by the school. It is easy to govern 
such a school as that. All the tender asso- 
ciations cultivated in that exercise will 
nearly forbid wanton impropriety. 

This would do much to promote punctu- 
ality. The pleasure of their singing would 
do much to bring them together in season. 
They could scarcely be persuaded to lose 
the opportunity of joining with the whole 
school in singing, ‘ music, lend thy tuneful 
voice.’ They would love the school room ; 
they would love the school, would love 
each other, and the teacher. 

2. One reason why children are mis- 
chievous, is they are not willing to be idle. 
As for studying half of the time so as to 
interest themselves it is out of the question. 
It is unnatural to expect it. But they must 
be confined most of the time for three hours. 
‘They become fatigued by such long confine- 
ment. Their physical, as well as intellec- 
tual natures demand exercise. But if they 
stir upon their seats, or scarcely a muscular 
act is discovered, the impending penalty is 
incurred. Thus scholars are kept for hours, 
till nature becomes irritable in its fruitless 
efforts. Would not occasional exercises in 
music afford a most desirable remedy for 
these evils? Let particular seasons be ap- 
propriated to this exercise by the whole 
school. Every mind would be invigorated, 
Listlessness and stupidity would flee, and 
all return to their other studies with renew- 
ed energy. The roguery and disorder which 
will always result from a vagrant mind 
would be avoided. ‘These exercises might 
be used to some extent as means of disci- 
pline by a teacher, who knew how to con- 
trol the human mind, Let any impropriety 
or delinquency be corrected by limited ex- 
clusion from the singing; but not from the 
recitations in the rules of music, which 
should accompany them. Many parents 
and teachers have found in music a power 
of influencing the youthful mind, at once 
surprising to themselves and highly saluta- 
ry to those under their care. 

But the study and practice of music in 
schools would not only be favorable to the 
government of the school, but also to its 
proficiency in other studies. ‘l'his position 
will be doubted ; but doubted most by those 
who have attended least to the subject. 
Every observing teacher knows that profi- 
ciency in study depends much less upon the 
amount of time devoted to the subject, than 
upon the degree of aéfention with which it 
is pursued. The peculiar skill in the teacher 
to keep the school awake is so important 


as almost to ensure success in every thing 


before the hvmn was ended the trouble was ||else. It is rare ability in a teacher to know 


over. 
observed. 


Multitudes of such Gases have been || how to make scholars think ; 


The teacher loves his scholars || orously and systematically. 


to think vig- 
The object is 


better than before, and that love is recipro- |) often lost by endeavoring to make them 
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think too long; 
glance of thought with them when the mind 
is keen, is worth a month of dozing ‘ vacu- 
ity of thought.’ Now it is confidently be- 
lieved that musie would do much to pro- 
mote that wakeful activity of mind without 
which there can be no improvement. Many 
have found from their own experience that 
they have made most rapid improvement in 
other studies when engaged in music. 
True, this can be carried to excess ; and so 
can reading or eating. ‘The very liability 
to this proves that nature demands the ex- 


ercise, and rejecting it on that ground would | 


be like the tyrant withholding every gleam 
of mental and moral light from his subjects 
on account of the strong demands of human 
nature for freedom. 
del for cultivation. ‘There is a dictation to 
nature which will always result in the op- 


posite from the intended effect. Who doubts | 


especially children. A| 


Nature is its own mo- || 


lin and destroyed.” In 1550 John Marbeck 
set and published the whole cathedral service 
vin English, which was mere canto fermo with- 
‘out counterpoint. But after the catholic Mary 
lascended the throne ecclesiastic music was 
again transferred to latin words, and the old 
worship restored. During her short and gloomy 
| reign it is supposed Dr. Tye, Tallis and Bird 
| produced their numerous compositions, still ex- 
l\tant. with latin words. On the accession of 
Elizabeth to the crown in 1658 the English 
Liturgy was reinstated, and suit.ble music, set 
‘by ‘Tallis and others, was published by John 
Day in 1660; and in 1665 he published ano- 
ther work set principally by the same authors ; 
which two publications, Dr. Burney says, fixed 
the style of choral music for nearly a century. 
Having now arrived to the period when metrical 
psalinody commenced in England, which has 
|| ever since been the principal music used in all 
|| dissenting churches, we shall confine our re- 
marks in future for the most part to this species 
of composition. We cannot however dismiss 





that monasticism promotes those vices it) 
was intended to guard against? Who doubts | 
that Oriental exclusion of females from so- | '°' anthems, Daese mete ban ag —— 
ciety, is opposed to virtue ? ‘here is some- | comets sh s Lane, eeepc hetre c 
thing that is monkish yet in our systems of | (oe oe ee een es a ented ce de 


these higher branches of music, such as chants, 





education. And the exclusion of music 
because its use cannot be properly restrain- 
ed is one instance of it. Facility for the 
cultivation of every social virtue should be 
afforded treely under the restraints of mora! 
power. 

If, then, music in schools would greatly 
aid in the government of them by binding 
the hearts of all in its lovely influence ; and 
by affording delightful and enlivening em- 
ployment to the mind; if it would throw 
an attraction about the school, and do much 
to relieve the tediousness of long confine- 
ment, and promote cheerfulness and activi- 
ty :—and all this without retarding pro- 
gress in other studies, are not these consid- 
erations suflicient to claim for the subject a 
serious consideration by every friend of 
education ? A. W. 


HISTORICAL SKETCHES 
OF SACRED AND CHURCH MUSIC, FROM 
EARLIEST TIMES TO THE PRESENT. 
CONTINUED, 

Arter Henry had cast off all submission to 
the Roman Pontitl, and assumed ecclesiastical 
power, the Liturgy remained with very little 
alteration, and the service was still performed 
in latin, and sung in the usual manner. In 
1539 a book of Ceremonies was published by 
authority, in which among other things is a 


THE 


clause containing “ sober, discreet and devout | 


in the 
‘ye . ma . 
his however was very oflensive 


singing, and playing with organs, 
Church.” 


to the sober reformers, who pronounced “ sing 


| 
: 
ing and saying of mass, matins, or even song, 
to be but roaring, howling, whistling, mummy: 
ing, conjuring, and jogling, and the playing 
at the organs a foolish vanity.” Still however | 
at Henry's funeral in 1547 the ancient Romish | 
service was observed and performed in the usu- | 
al manner. Till the short reign of Edward | 
the 6th it seems that Parish Churches had used 
the Plain Chant as well as Cathedrals; and 
complaints were made by the reformers ‘ that 
the Priests read the prayers in the same tone 
of voice that they had used formerly in the 
latin service.” But during this reign, in 1549, 
“all antiphonaries, missals, breviaries, offices, 
horaries, primers, and processionals, were called 











|| Europe had become so complicated, so loaded 
| 


|| contrivance, and consequently so broken up, 
|| intermingled, and utterly deficient in accent and 
proper expression, that all sense of what was 
sung was almost wholly obscured. General 
complaint of it existed and the leading reform- 
‘ers in particular were exceedingly offended 
“ We allow,” said they, “ of the people’s join- 
ing with one voice in a plain tune, but not of 
singing, ringing, and tossing the psalms from 
| one side of the choir to another.” 'This however 
' was the fashion of the times and may therefore 
ibe viewed with much allowance. It also con- 
‘tinued for a long time in all cathedrals both 
| catholic and episcopalian and has not totally 
lisappeared perhaps in many even at the pre- 
| sent day. . WS 
| This florid style and excessive complication, 
‘as well as the general prejudice the reformers 
|had imbibed against every thing popish, led 
‘them to the other extreme. They were dispos- 
ed to strip musie of all its ornaments, and to 
| confine it to mere canto fermo, ora single part, 
| depriving also even that not only ol harmony, 
|but “every variety of accent, rhyth, and most 
| of the constituent parts of mere melody.” The 
|| most zealous allowed themselves and followers 
||/no amusement but such as could be derived 
|| from this barren and monotonous psalmody ; 


1} 
| 
} 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


i ¢ 








and no musical instrument, says Dr. Burney, 
1 , . 


was heard within the walls of Geneva for more 
than a hundred years. 
what obstacles musie has had to encounter in 
its progress of improvement from the honest 
| but excessive zeal of early christians. Some- 
ithing of the same spirit has descended in our 
churches nearly down to the present day. We 
are happy however in believing it has very 
much subsided among us, and is giving place 
to a more generous and liberal feeling, so that 
ithe lovers of grateful song need no longer look 
‘to the Theatre or the chamber for its patrons. 
| A general disposition is manifested throughout 
} our country among the clergy as well as the 
/}most sober and devout christians of all sects to 
icherish this pleasing pursuit, and to lend it 
|every reasonable encouragement. Indeed if 
| we are not mistaken they are taking a lead in 
it, and becoming its warmest and most indul- 
gent friends. 


M. 


with canon, fugue, imitation and every learned || 


Here we again see} : crs : 
|| pecially, as should be used in divine praise, ad- 


[For the Musical Gazette.] 
REMARKS ON ORGAN PLAYING. 
CONCLUDED. 

By substituting instrumental for vocal music 
we lose, not only the sense of the words, and 
consequently the appropriate expression of the 
music, but that peculiar and happy feeling 
| which is derived from joining in voice as well 
las heart in this delightful part of divine wor- 
iship. How shameful and dishonorable to the 
| deceney and good order which should ever pre- 
| vail in our worshiping assemblies is the reason 
sometimes given for the use of church organs, 
viz. that they prevent the discordant voices of 
those who are unacquainted with music from 
| being heard, or disturbing those of a more cul- 
tivated ear; thus excusing the neglect and 
abuse of one of our noblest powers and means 
of enjoyment! 

Before organs were introduced into our 
churches, the people generally felt an interest 
in singing, and large and cultivated choirs sung 
| with expression and effect. But how different 
|is it now! Go into the same churches and what 
| do you hear? A loud organ, played without 
| reference to the sentimental expression of the 
words, or the strength of the voice; overpow- 
ering a few drawling singers, while the people 
generally remain silent and indifferent to the 
whole subject. This is the natural consequence 
of the predominating influence of an organ. 
In many large congregations, especially in 
cities, no more than half a dozen singers ac- 
company the instrument, (not the instrument 
accompany them, as ought to be the case,) 
| while the people listen, as to a theatri¢al dis- 
|play of musical flourishes. “If we have an 
| organ in our church,” say some, “ we shall 
|want but few singers.” Surely this would 
pervert the design and proper use of sacred 
music, for which most, if not all men, are in a 
great degree naturally qualified. It has been 
| found that in congregations which, have long 
depended on organs and organists for their mu- 
sic and musical instruction, that there are very 
few good and independent singers. ‘The rea- 
son, in my opinion, is very plain. It is because 
organists generally are not good teachers of 
vocal music, and, consequently, the singing 
soon becomes neglected, and runs down. But 
if the lovers of sownd merely are satisfied with 
unmeaning tones, yet Christian worshippers, 
public or private, should consider the import- 
ance of sentimental expression. 

It has been said by some, that all might as 
well pray aloud together, as sing together. 
But this cannot be true. The reason why all 
| in a congregation could not pray aloud together, 
‘without confusion, is very obvious; but the 
very nature of melody and harmony, such es- 














| mits of any number of singers performing to- 
gether without disorder. Indeed, were the sa- 
cred Scriptures silent on this subject, we might 
| readily infer, from the laws and effects of mu- 
'sic, and the nature and universality of the mu- 
| sical talent, the duty of all to cultivate their 
voices and join in voice as well as heart in the 
praises of Jehovah. The congregation do not 
suddenly lose their interest in vocal music ; but 
the organ gradually gains the ascendency, and 
the people insensibly pass from sense to sound, 
and finally become satisfied with the mere noise 
of the instrument. Train up singers to depend 
on themselves, and they then can perform 
alone, and with confidence in public or private ; 
but, accustom them to depend upon a loud and 
powerful organ to cover their defects and im- 








perfections, they will not be able to sing with- 
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Try it intellectually. Music is an intellec- 
tual art. Among the seven liberal arts, which 
scholastic ages regarded as pertaining to hu- 
manity, Music had its place. Arithmetic, 
Geometry, Astronomy and Music, these form- 
ed the quadrivium. Separate degrees in Mu- 
sic, it is believed, are still conferred by the 
University of Oxford. Memory, comparison, 
attention, intellectual faculties all of them, are 
quickened by the study of its principles. It 
is not ornamental merely. It is not an accom- 
plishment alone. It has high intellectual af- 
finities. It may be made, to some extent, an 
intellectual discipline. 

Try Musie morally. There is,—who has 
not felt it,—a mysterious connection, ordained 
undoubtedly for wise purposes, between certain 
sounds and the moral sentiments of man. This 
is not to be gainsaid, neither is it to be ex- 
plained. It is an ultimate law of man’s na- 
ture. “In Music, says Hooker, the very im- 
age of virtue and vice is perceived.” Now it 
is a curious fact, that the natural scale of mu- 
sical sound can only produce good, virtuous, 
and kindly feelings. You must reverse this 
scale, if you would call forth the sentiments of 
a corrupt, degraded, and degenerate character. 
Has not the finger of the Almighty written 
here an indication too plain to be mistaken 7 
And if such be the case, if there be this neces- 
sary concordance between certain sounds and 
certain trains of moral feeling, is it unphilo- 
sophical to say that exercises in vocal Music 
may be so directed and arranged as to produce 
those habits of feeling of which these sounds 
are the types? Besides, happiness, content- 
ment, cheerfulness, tranquility,—these are the 
natural effects of Music. These qualities are 
connected intimately with the moral govern- 
ment of the individual. Why should they not, 
under proper management, be rendered equally 
efficient in the moral government of the school? 

And now try music physically. “ A fact, 
says an American physician, has been suggest- 
ed to me by my profession, which is, that the 
exercise of the organs of the breast by singing 
contributes very much to defend them from 
those diseases to which the climate and other 
causes expose them.” A musical writer in 
England after quoting this remark, says, “ the 
Music Master of our Academy has furnished 
me with an observation stil! more in favor of 
this opinion. He informs me that he had 
known several persons strongly disposed to 
ment, it is necessary to summon it from this || consumption restored to health, by the exer- 
elevation, and checking the diseursive wander- || cise of the lungs in singing.” But why cite 
ings of the imagination, consider it in connec=|| medical or other authorities to a point so 
tion with the serious concerns of real life. || plain? It appears self-evident that exercises 
The Committee will endeavor to discuss the | in vocal Music, when not carried to an unrea- 
question with the sobriety which the oceasion | sonable excess, must expand the chest, and 
demands. They dre well aware that the cause || thereby strengthen the lungs and vital organs. 
which they support can find no favor from a i| Judged then by this triple standard, intel- 





out it. It is this predominating influence of 
the instrument in divine worship which we 
wish to guard against. The organist should 
be directed, in his dynamics, by the leader of 
the choir. L. 








{The following Report on the propriety and utility of 
making Vocal Music a branch of instruction in Common 
Schools, we have been specially requested to publish in the 
Musical Gazette. As it takes up the whole ground, pro and 
con, on this interesting subject, and is thought to be a deci- 
sive argument in favor of the proposal, we presume it will 
be read with interest. ] 

School Committee, August 24, 1837, 

The select Committee of this board, to whom 
was referred the memorial of the Boston 
Academy of Music, together with two pe- 
titions signed by sundry respectable citizens, 
praying that instruction in vocal Music may 
be introduced into the Public schools of this 
City, having had the matter under consider- 
ation, ask leave to present the foilowing 

REPORT : 


The Committee have given to the subject 
that attention which its importance required. 
They have afforded the memorialists a hear- 
ing, and availed themselves of such means of 
information as it was in their power to obtain. 
After mature deliberation and a careful scru- 
tiny of arguments and evidence, the Commit- 
tee are unanimously of opinion that it is expe- 
dient to comply with the request of the peti- 
tioners. As, however, the subject is one but 
recently presented to this community, and one 
therefore upon which much honest difference 
of opinion, and perhaps some prejudice, may 
be supposed very naturally to exist, the Com- 
mittee are desirous to spread before the board 
the reasons which have led to their conclusion. 
If there be weight or value in these reasons, 
the conclusion grounded on them will not 
probably be denied ; if on the other hand, they 
be fallacious or unsound, the weakness and 
the fallacy will both here and elsewhere be ex- 
posed. ‘The Committee invite the Board to 
a dispassionate examination of the question. 
When viewed in all its bearings, it is one, in 
their opinion, of great public interest. At the 
same time, it must be admitted, there are pe- 
culiar difficulties in the way of its discussion. 
Music has, in popular language, too generally 
been regarded as belonging solely to the upper 
air of poetry and fiction. When, however, it 
is made the grave subject of legislative enact- 











Board like this, except so far as it reaches the || leetually, morally, and physically, vocal Music |} 


convictions through the doors, not of the fancy, || seems to have a natural place in every system 
but of the understanding. || of instruction which aspires, as should every 
There are two general divisions which seem, | system, to develope man’s whole nature. 
in the opinion of the Committee, to exhaust || In regarding however the effect of voeal 
the question. The first is, the intrinsic effect || Music, as a branch of popular instruction, on 
of the study of vocal Music, as a branch of|| our Public schools, there are some practical 
instruction in the schools, and on them; and || considerations which, in the opinion of your 
secondly, its extrinsic effect as a branch of || Committee, are deserving of particular atten- 
knowledge without them. Under these two || tion. 
divisions we propose to treat the subject. Good reading, we all know, is an important 
There is a threefold standard, a sort of chem- || object, in the present system of instruction in 
ical test, by which education itself and every jour schools. And on what does it depend ? 
branch of education may be tried. Is it intel-|| Apart from emphasis, on -two things mainly, 
lectual—is it moral—is it physical ? Let vocal || modulation, and articulation. Now modula- 
Music be examined by this standard. lation comes from the vowel sounds, and arti- 








| . . . me P 
ja few remarks upon Concerts in this metropolis. 


\ilization afford to most classes, 
| intellectual pleasures growing out of these two 





culation from the consonant sounds of the lan- 
guage chiefly. Dynamics, therefore, or that 
part of vocal Music which is concerned with 
the force and delivery of sounds, has a direct 
connection with rhetoric. In fact, the daily 
sounding of the consonant and vowel sounds 
deliberately, distinctly, and by themselves, as 
the Committee have heard them sounded in 
the musical lessons given according to the 
Pestalozzian system of instruction, would, in 
their opinion, be as good an exercise in the el- 
ements of harmonions and correct speech as 
could be imagined. Roger Ascham, the fa- 
mous school master and scholar of the Eliza- 
bethan age, and surely no mean judge, holds 
this language. “ All voices, great and small, 
base and shrill, weak or soft, may be holpen 
and brought to a good point by learning to 
sing.” ‘The Committee, after attentive obser- 
vation, confess themselves of this opinion. 

There is another consideration not unwor- 
thy of remark. “ Recreation, says Locke, is 
not being idle, as any one may observe, but 
easing the weary part by change of business.” 
This reflection, in its application to the pur- 
poses of instruction, contains deep wisdom. 
An alternation is needed in our schools, which 
without being idleness shall yet give rest. 
Vocal Music seems exactly fitted to afford that 
alternation. A recreation, yet not a dissipa- 
tion of the mind—a respite, yet not a relaxa- 
tion—its office would thus be, to restore the 
jaded energies, and send back the scholars 
with invigorated powers to other more labori- 
ous duties. 

There is one other consideration to which 
the Committee ask the serious attention of the 
Board. It is this. By the regulations of the 
School Committee it is provided, that in all 
the Publie schools the day shall open with 
becoming exercises of devotion. How natu- 
rally and how beautifully vocal Musie would 
mingle with these exercises ; and what unity, 
harmony and meaning might thus be given to 
that which at present, it is feared, is too often 
found to be a lifeless or an unfruitful service, 
need only be suggested to be understood. 
The Committee ask the Board to pause and 
consider whether the importance has been sut- 
ficiently looked to, of letting in a predomi- 
nating religious sentiment, independently of 
all forms of faith, to preside over the destinies 


of our schools. 
TO BE CONTINUED, 





[For the Musical Gazette. ] 
Senor de Begnis’ Concerts.—The presence of 
so brilliant a star in our musical hemisphere, 
as this eminent personage, on a visit to this 


country, arrests our attention, and has induced 


It is admitted by every one, that the deli rhit 
which every individual receives from music, 
combined with the leisure that wealth and cis 
and the t: { 


iste 1or 


causes, have brought the science into general 


request. Its cultivation however, will, in a 


| great measure, depend upon the rank, quality 
and standing attached to the Professors, 


many 


j cal 
lof whom are more or less connected with the 





highest classes in society, and as the successful 
propagation of the art, depends in a great de- 
gree upon them, it is very desirable, both for 
themselves, as well as the public at large, that 
their intercourse should be preserved by the 
surest and safest ties. The taste for regular 
Concerts in this city, has had to contend with 
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impediments and obstructions more easily con- 
ceived than described. It has however become 
more refined, and its claims to patronage are 
invariably rewarded in those instances where 
they can be duly and properly substantiated. 
The inhabitants of our city possess a musical 
reputation, but that there have been causes 
where a deficiency of patronage has been mani- 
fested, is but too true. 
pancies have been more owing to a deficiency 





in genius, and in cultivation, than any unwil-|| 


lingness, on the part of the public, to award the 
meed of excellence, is equally true. Again, 
yerhaps it may be as near the truth to acknow- 
fodewt that improvement has taken place on 
both sides, and both the candidates for applica- 
tion, and the bestowers of reward, have mutu- 
ally improved each other. 

In the progress of every art we are sometimes 
subjected to the capricious taste of inventive 
talent ; and it too frequently happens that the 
Jove of novelty cherishes an extravagant style, 
by which, like the sated appetite of an epicure, 
a false taste is raised and gratified by niceties. 
It would, however, be as unjust to ascribe such 
an error to true science, as to brand any of the 
cardinal virtues with the affectation of hypo- 
crites, or to renounce knowledge, because it 
may be absurd. The consent of mankind has 
called that, the most perfect style of music, 
which is the most simple. 

Italy has cultivated, and, to a very great de- 
gree, preserved its science untainted by any 
vicious errors. It is not however altogether 
pure; the Germans have at length invaded 
that school, and a false extravagance has be- 
come but too popular. Their success in the 
powers of instruments has led them to discover 
that the human voice may be made an instru- 
ment, and that its natural compass may be en- 
larged to an unlimited degree. 

Style in music is imitative ; the principles by 
which it is regulated, are as variable as its na- 
ture is mysterious ; and, not unlike taste, it may 
be said, it has no standard. That melody which 
melts into tenderness, fires with animation, and 
enraptures by its powerful strains, aims at a 
higher character, than that of difficult, or rapid 
execution. The imitations of those tones and 
movements which are most intimately connect- 
ed with the passions and affections of the soul, 
which exhilarate the spirits, excite, arouse and 
animate, that induce a bewitching melancholy, 
or diffuse a pleasing serenity over the mind, 
which charms by displaying something like 
the power of persuasive eloquence, without 
words, holding a kind of conversation without 
ideas, and exciting whatever disposition the 
artist pleases, without suggesting a motive, may 
be attributed to the “ Laherum dulce lenimen.” 

There are among musicians, as among other 
classes of artists, various degrees of proficiency, 
both in acquaintance with their own, and with 
other sciences. The principal employment of 
the Professors in Europe is among Princes, 
the nobility and gentry. In this country the 
patrons of musical Professors are the liberal 
and educated, and, of course, as their intercourse 
is frequently of a more familiar nature, than one 
would at first perceive, their acquirements mus! 
at least bear the outward stamp and mark of 
polished manners and demeanor. Great mu- 
sicians are rarely content without extending 
their personal acquaintance to the science of 
other countries. It is very rare to meet a Pro- 
fessor of music of the first class, who has not 
visited Italy, Germany, France, and Russia. 
Abroad they are received in higher esteem, 
than in this country, or in England ; because 
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Yet, that these discre- || 


| music is more generally cultivated, and because 
the nobility are almost uniformly performers. 
| Hence musicians are more generally known in 
| person to foreign Princes, and conversant with 
the languages and usages of foreign courts, 
‘to say nothing of the general advantages of 
‘travel, and of the other knowledge, which they 
| thus acquire. 

It would be thought a disgrace to a musician, 
| not to understand the history and theory of his 
art, and these lead to a more universal know- 
ledge of historical subjects, which, though not 
immediately connected with music, are caught 
| up in the reading indispensable to perfect them 
lin their own science. All who enter the pro- 
| fession of music should have an especial regard 
'to two material facts :— 

First, That it is a liberal art, and requires 
in its. professors, the aid of a liberal education, 
as much as the other professions : 

Seconpty, That the profession is sure to be 
associated more or less intimately with gentle- 
men of rank, high standing, and enlarged ac- 
quaintance. It is essential to its prosperity, 
that the migds of its professors should be train- 
ed to elegant pursuits and attainments, as well 
as toa just sense of what is due to character, 
independently of particular science. If such 
are the facts, and they are capable of demon- 
stration, they are indispensably necessary to the 
advancement of a professional reputation, as 
well as to the removal of those prejudices, 
which, with more or less justice, obtain against 
the introduction of musicians into that intimacy 
with the world, to which persons of infinitely 
lower standing in intellectual refinement, are 
commonly admitted. It appears to be indis- 
pensably necessary that a collegiate establish- 


youth designed for the musical profession. It 
is considered superfluous to attempt a labored 
proof of the propriety of this measure: the ob- 
ject of the writer is to assist in attracting the 
attention of professional eminence and public 
patronage towards so important a measure for 
the happiness of the talent engaged in promot- 
ing a pursuit now universal, and a pleasure that 
has become a principal share of the amusement 
of all ages and all classes. 

The Concerts of Senor de Begnis have elic- 
ited the aforegoing remarks. Of his professional 
merits we have to add our tribute of applause. 
We clearly discover this gentleman to be a pro- 
fessor of music of the pure Italian School ; he 
is peculiarly gifted with a genius and aptitude 
for the exercise of his profession ; he possesses 
a fine voice, blended with a perfect knowledge 
of the science, and a lively and brilliant imagi- 
nation. The following biographie sketch of 
this talented Professor, will be found particu- 
larly interesting at this crisis. 
* * * 

As de Begnis is comparatively little known, we sub- 
join by request a sketch of his professional career: 

De Begnis (Guiseppe) was born at Lugo, a town 
in the pontifical states, in the year 1795. He com- 
menced his vocal stadies, at little more than seven years 
of age, under Padre Bongiovanni, and sang soprano in 
the chapel at Lugo, from that time till he was near fif- 
teen, when his voice broke. He always evinced much 
genius as 9 comic actor, and was desirous, at the time 
his voice failed, (which he feared would not return) to 
follow that profession, for which purpose he studied un- 
der the direction of Mandini, a celebrated Italian actor. 
His father, however refusing to consent to his becoming 
a comedian, he took further lessons in singing from the 
composer Saraceni, brother to Madame Morandi. In the 
carnival of the year 1813, he made his first debut as 
primo buffo singer at Modena, in an opera called Marco 
Antonio, the music by Pavesi. and was received with 








such applause as at once to decide the line of his future 


ment should be founded for the education of 








| the carnival of 1819. made their debuts at Paris. 
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professional pursuits. From thence he went to Forli 
and to Rimini, and terminated the first year of his thea- 
trical career again at Modena. In the following carnival 
he performed at Sienna, at the opening of a new and 
superb theatre, called Teatro degli Academici Rozzi. 
He first appeared there in the comic part of Pazzo, in 
the Agnese, of Paer, and was received with enthusiasm 
both as an actor and singer. He afterwards played Se- 
lime, the Turk, in the Turco in Italia, of Rossini He 
next proceeded to Ferrara, Badia, and ‘Trieste, at which 
latter town he appeared in the following operas; Aver- 
timento alle Mogli, of Caruso; La Matilde, of Coc- 
cia; Teresa e Claudio, of Farinelli; Don Papirio, of 
Guglielmi; and Don Timonella di Piacenza, of Celli. 
In the carnival of 1815, he was at Cesena, where he 
particularly attracted the town by his performance in 
the opera Bello piace a tutti: he sang it in an aria 
buffa, in the style of the old rondos, and in which he 
imitated with his falsetto the celebrated singer Pacchie- 
rotti. ‘The music of the above opera is by Fioravanti. 
He next appeared in the Due Prigioniert, of Pucitta, 
and finally in La Guerra aperta, of Guglielmi. He 
passed the spring in Mantua, and performed the part of 
Mustapha, in L’Italiana in Algieri, of Rossini, 
and in La Guerra aperta. At Udine, during the sum- 
mer, he performed in L’/taliana and in L’Ingano 
felice, of Rossini. He passed the autumn at Rome, 
where he played in 4gnese; the part o. Francesco, in 
the Ginevra degli Almievi, the Solitario, in the La- 
grime d’una Vedova, of Generali. Selime, in the 
Turco in Italia, of Rossini, and in [1 quid pro quo, 
of Romani. In the carnival of 1816, he was at Milan, 
where he had an illness of three months’ continuance, 
and was not able to sing during the whole period of his 
engagement. On his recovery, he proceeded to Parma, 
where his success was the most brilliant of any he had 
experienced in the course of his musical career, especially 
in the part of Mustafa, in the Italiana, and in the Mar- 
cotando, of Pajni. He passed the summer at Modena, 
and appeared in Mare Antonio, and in La Capriciosa 
pendita, of Fioravanti. In the autumn he came to Bo- 
logna, where he undertook Selime, the Turk, in the 
Turco in Italia; his voice was at that time still more 
flexible, and its compass greater than at present, and he 
got through the part with considerable success. A sin- 
gular circumstance, and highly honorable to his comic 
talent, now took place at Bologna. Before the arrival 
of De Begnis, Paer’s opera of Agnese had been twice 
attempted in that town, and completely failed in both 
instances. The manager, however, having heard of 
De Begnis’s success in the character of Pazzo, both at 
Rome and Ferrara, wished again to try the piece, ant it 
was accordingly chosen for the benefit of Mile. Ronzi. 
‘The whole town were against the attempt, and the opera 
was declared to be miserably ennuyant ‘The trial 
however was made, and its success was, in this instance, 
as complete as were its former failures; the principal 
reason for which change wes generally attributed to the 
talent of De Begnis, whose success was such in Pazzo, 
that the piece was afterwards played many times, and is 
still considered there as one of their best stock operas. De 
Begnis also played at Bologna, with much success, the 
comic part of the Ancien Militaire, who detests noise, 
in the opera I] Matrimonio per Susurro, by Salieri. It 
was at this town that De Begnis was married to Mlle. 
Ronzi: he was also nominated philharmonic academi- 
cian to the musical institute at Bologna. Soon after 
their marriage, he was obliged to separate for some 
time from Madame De Begnis, who had previously to 
her marriage made an engagement for Genoa, and De 
Begnis for Rome; on his second visit to which city he 
performed the feigned prince. called Dandini, in the 
opera of La Cenerentola, a part expressly written for 
him by Rossini. ‘The newly married couple again met 
at Florence in the spring of 1817, and passed the sum- 
mer at Vicenza, and the autumn at Verona, where De 
Begnis was elected an honorary member of the musical 
academy of the Anfioni. ‘The success of De Begnis 
and his wife were here such, especially in Figaro and 
Rosina. in the Barbiere di seviglia, of Rossini, that 
this celebrated composer invited them to perform at the 
opening of the new theatre of Pesaro, which was under 
his direction. The opening piece selected by Rossini 
was La Gazza Ladra, in which they played the Po- 
desta and Ninette. This was succeeded by the Bar- 
biere di Sevizlia. From thence they proceeded to 
Lucea, where they passed the autumn of 1818, and, in 
Here 
their success was complete: their first appearance was in 
the Fuorusciti, of Paer, in which they played Isabelle 
and Uberto. ‘They afterwards performed together in 
the Barbiere, in the Molinara, of Paesiello, and in the 
Pietra di Paragone, of Rossini. De Begnis played 
also in the Pastorella nobile, with several other operas 
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that we have not space to enumerate. After remaining 
three seasons at Paris, they made their first appearance 
at the King’s theatre in London, in the opera of I! Turco 
in Italia; since which period De Begnis has been con- 
sidered as the most natural and purest buffo singer in 
this country. He has performed at all the principal 
concerts and public musical meetings in England, and 
has lateiy had the direction of the operas at Bath, which 
proved highly successful. 


© — 





[For the Musical Gazette.] 

The Methodist Meetinghouse in Bennett street. 
This house is rather small compared with 
many others of the same kind in the city.— 
Pretty well lighted; but rather long for its 
width, we should suppose, to render it easy for 
the speaker. However, there is probably no 
difficulty in this respect. It has, if we mistake 
not, an arched ceiling. This is well; but it is 
quite too low ; injuring very much the effect 
of the singing, if we understand at all the phi- 
losophy of sound. We were nota little sur- 
prised to see in the choir two violins anda 
double bass. Astonishing indeed, that a people 
so zealous of good works, and devotedly pious 
as the Methodists, should permit these instru- 
ments to be played in the house of God on the 
Sabbath. And quite as astonishing to relate, 
there was no earthquake in that part of the 
city; but the house is yet standing, and we 
believe the society is prospering under the 
ministrations of an acceptable minister. The 
choir consisted of about thirty-three or four la- 
dies and gentlemen, and one or two boys. In 
the singing, there was a considerable volume 
of sound, but rather too much sameness. The 
taste in performance, not the most refined. It 
would be well if every singer would carefully 
read over the hymn to be sung, and endeavor 
to feel and express the sentiment. A sharp 
toned instrument played an octave above the 
voices which it accompanies, seldom sounds 
well. A violin upon the Tenor or Alto, is cer- 
tainly an addition of a desirable kind. Players 
upon the double bass, should endeavor to bring 
out a considerable of the organ tone. A short 
buzz in the middle of every note, is not pro- 
ductive of the most pleasant effect. We cannot 
help again expressing a regret, that so many 
meetinghouses are constructed upon entirely 
unphilosophical principles ; rendering it diffi- 
cult for the speaker to fill the house, and almost 
neutralizing the effect of the singing. Some 
are too wide and others too long. Few are too 
high; many are too low. In others, the galle- 
ries are too high or too low, or too wide. Some 
are little better than containers, made to stow 
in as many as possible. Meetinghouses should 
be built, for the worship and praise of Jehovah ; 
the external form of worship, depends princi- 
pally upon the minister and choir. 


— 








[For the Musical Gazette.] 


Mr. Epitor,—I have noticed of late in the 
Gazette frequent communications from a cor- 
respondent, who signs himself —W.—, and 
who seems to be rather of the itinerant order. 
His motives in furnishing information and in- 
struction through this paper, are doubtless good ; 
but I think his tact and talents might be more 
profitably employed, than in finding fault with 
the architecture, construction and singing of 
the churches in our city; especially as he ap- 
pears to be a stranger here. His knowledge 
of music may be good, and perhaps he might 
construct a room for singing, on scientific prin- 
ciples ; but to enter a strange church and spend 
a part, or perhaps a whole Sabbath, and then 
publish his opinions in regard to the music and 








singing of that church, I think is liable to do 


more injury, than such information can do good. 
In the first place, the choir may not be full, the 
principal voices may be absent, and their places 
supplied by others less efficient ; the organist, 
or director may be absent; and other causes, 
of which Mr. —W.— might have no knowledge, 
are reasons why he should be very cautious 
about advancing his opinions. Some of his 
remarks will occasionally raise a smile upon 
the countenance of the reader; although he 
seems to possess rather a free style, and, in 
some cases, makes an apt illustration, using 
occasionally a large word, in order probably to 
attach a consequence to his remarks. For in- 
stance, he says “a great effect may be produ- 
ced by careful attention to all the dynamical 
degrees, from ff to pp ;”—and this same remark 
he has made more than once ; and in another 
place he furnishes us with the important infor- 
mation, that the singing seats are entered by 
two private doors; and what renders it still more 
important, he says, that it is generally the case 
in the city. Speaking of another place he says, 
churches should not be built upon the public 
streets, unless there is a law forbidding the 
driving of carriages by them, with fuil speed in 
time of religious service. Now perhaps it may 
be in my power to give Mr. —W— a little in- 
formation, which is, that there is a law against 
driving at full speed in any street, at any time. 
But provided a special law should be made at 
Mr. W’s suggestion, I fancy it would smell a 
little like dlwe times ;—and it would be neces- 
sary for every traveller to inform himself whe- 
ther there was service within the churches he 
passed in order to escape the penalty of the law ; 
and doubtless if Mr. W. should fix the penalty, 
for such a heinous offence, it would be a certain 
number of sheep, fox, or raccoon’s skins, accord- 
ing to the degree of the offence. 

Mr. W. will pardon me for treating him part- 
ly in an ironic way, as some of his remarks are 
of such a frivolous nature, that they could hard- 
ly be mentioned seriously. It may be amuse- 
ment to him, as he is evidently a man of lei- 
sure, but, as I have before remarked, I doubt 
whether his fault-finding with singing is calcu- 
lated to have any beneficial effect on the choirs 
in question, or whether any strictures are even 
fair or just, when made under such circum- 
stances as are his. If it would be giving the 
readers of the Gazette valuable information to 
have a detailed account of the choirs and con- 
struction of the several churches in the city, it 
would be but justice that some person well ac- 
quainted in the city, as well as a thorough mu- 
sician, and of good judgment, should furnish an 
impartial account of them. Perhaps Mr. W. 
may think I have been a subject of his remarks, 
or am in some way piqued at his observations ; 
but I would inform him that I am connected in 
no way with any church choir in the city. 
Should Mr. W. have occasion to furnish other 
communications, perhaps he may derive some 
advantage from these few hints. H. 


“ Ancient melodies were free, and expressive 
of the true feelings of the singer. They were 
not examined and carefully constructed upon 
rigid, scientific principles; they flowed from 
the lips. just as the sense of the words and ap- 
propriate feeling produced them. Have not 
what are commonly called the graces and re- 
finements of modern music in a great measure 
deprived it of its native beauty and most ex- 
pressive character ?” 


Minirary Concert. On the recent arrival 
of the Emperor and Empress of Russia at Ber- 








lin, all the bands, drummers, and fifers of the 


nine regiments of infantry and eleven of calvary, 
amounting to 1,074 men, were assembled in 
front of the royal palace, and disposed on three 
sides of an oblong square,120 paces by 65. The 
longest side of the square was occupied by the 
infantry bands, one of the small sides by those 
of the calvary, composed of wind instruments, 
and the remaining side by the drummers and 
fifers. All the general and field officers in full 
uniform took their places on the fourth side. 
In the centre of the square was the leader of the 
band, and at a certain distance from him, oppo- 
site to the regimental bands, their separate 
leaders, all armed with their short wands. Ata 
signal given by the leader,the concert commenced 
by the hymn “ God preserve the Emperor,” and 
finished at nine o’clock with the Russian Retreat 
and an evening prayer. The execution of the 
concert is stated to have been admirable. 


Music anp Poutrics. Dr. Wise the Musi- 
cian, being requested to subscribe his name to 
a petition against an expected prorogation of 
Parliament in the reign of Charles IL., wittily 
answered, “ No, gentlemen, it is not my busi- 
ness’ to meddle with state aflairs; but I'll set a 
tune to it, if you please.” , 








The Messian has been performed by a band 
of more than a thousand singers and players. 

‘ose who were not present can have no ade- 
quate idea of the power, splendor, and magnifi- 
cent effects of this grand performance. 


“ Ere night bade chaotic darkness flee, or the 
keavenly bodies were in harmonious order 
framed, Music struck her golden harp, and 
strains‘of harmony echoed around the Eternal 
Throne !” 
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CONCERT 


At the Odeon, Wednesday Evening, Nov. 21, 1838.— 
This was a very pleasant and rational entertainment, and 
met the approbation of a highly respectable auditory. Sa- 
cred music, almost entirely, has heretofore received the at- 
tention of the Academy, and their Oratorios have generally 
been very well attended. These Secular Concerts, of 
Glees, &c. which we understand are contemplated to be 
given occasionally by this Choir, will, no doubt, receive 
encquragement by our music-loving community, and will 
afford a very agreeable variety in this kind of amusement. 

The Cuorus—“ Awake, AZolean Lyre”—was not given 
with the life and spirit that it is deserving of. But it is in 
the power of this Choir to do it justice, and we hope it 
will be performed again on another occasion. 

MorninG Sona. This was very fine ;—beautifully done. 
The coming-in exact in time was remarkable. 

GieE—‘ The Fisherman’”—Nothing pleased better ;— 
it was repeated. We have heard it several times by the 
same Four ; but never to so great acceptance. They are 
so well yoked that their performances of a certain character 
are extremely effective. 

Giee— Hail! smiling morn,”—This beautiful glee was 
excellent ;—sung with spirit and expression. 

Girer—* Here in cool grot ”’—It is a favorite piece, and 
was not marred ; but given as we thought, agreeably to the 
distinguished author’s design. 

Cuorus—* The sun’s gay beam,”’—gave much pleasure. 

Cuorus—“ We are all noddin.”—Never heard it per- 
formed so appropriately. 

The organ and piano-forte were played by the talented 
Professor with a taste and judgment, that we seldom wit- 
ness. It is enough to say that this part was, what it ought 
to be,—an accompaniment. 

The precision and exactness of the Conductor we highly 
-approved, 
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Hark! Hark, ’tis the 
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Chill the wind blows, and hark! the storm 
Is nearing in its threat’ning, dismal form ; 
Then nimbly hasten home, &c. 


e - ae calls, we come, we come, a Men, 


3 


Home, my sweet home; what joys are there ! 
O, there is no annoying pain or care; 
Then nimbly hasten home, &c. 
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A FAVORITE OATOIE CALLCOTCT. 


N. B, Leave out the bars between the * * till the third voice comes in — then go on. 
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2. The voice of the Lord is up-| - on the waters; | The God of glory 
thundereth; the Lord is upon great waters : 
The voice of the - - - Lord is_ powerful; The voice of the Lord is full of majesty. 
3. The Lord sitteth up - - - on the _ flood: Yea, the - - - Lord sitteth King forever. 
The Lord will give strength to his people ; The Lordwill - - bless his people with peace. 


Modesty of John Sebastian Bach.—John Se- | 
bastian united with his distinguished talents | 
and science as singular and praiseworthy a, 
modesty. Being one day asked how he had 
contrived to make himself so great an organist, 
he answered, “I was industrious ; whoever is 
equally sedulous, will be equally successful.” 
One of his pupils complaining that the exercise 
he had set for him was too difficult, he smiled 
and said, “ Only practice diligently, and you 
will play it extremely well; you have full as 
good fingers on each hand as I have; and na- 
ture has given me no endowments that she has 
not freely bestowed upon you. Judging by 
myself application is every thing.” 
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MASON’S MUSICAL EXERCISES. 

INGING MASTERS are informed that the “‘ Musical Ex- | 
i) ercises,”’ which have been in epee by Mr. L. Mason, 
for some time past, are now published and ready for sale. 
They are designed for the convenience of the teacher, and 


to facilitate instruction in the elements of vocal music, | | 
according to the plan of the Manual of Instruction of the 1 


Roston Academy of Music; and to save, ina great measure, 
the trouble andtime required in writing on the Black Board, 
the characters being large enough to be seen across the school 
room. Suited to the wants both of Juvenile and Adult schools. 
Itis believed that the intelligent teacher will at once see and 
appreciate their great advantage. The whole course is 
embraced on 67 large sheets, which are put together in a 
convenient form for use ; and also for easy transportation 
from one school toanother. A teacher in Connecticat who 
through favor was furnished with a portion of the sheets be 
fore the whole were done, writes that. besides the saving of 


time and labor, “‘ he thinks they will enable his school to || 
make as match progress in six evenings as it could in ten, 
tafight in any other way.” Ifthis be the case, they must 
be a desideratum, considering the brevity of the season 


usually allowed a teacher in which to bring forward his 


school. Price ofthe work $6,50. 


4 SE RAPH,—([No. 5, for December. ]—Pub- 
| J lished by G. W. PALMER & CO. 131, Washington 
| street. Separate numbers for sale at $1 per dozen. 





|\ry\O MUSICAL SOCIETIES,—The following new 
| and intetesting Musical Works, for the practice and pub- 
|lic performance of Choral Societies, may be had at the 
Bocketess of the subscribers, viz . 
THE MORNING—A beautiful and brilliant piece, in four | 
vocal parts. By Ries—23 pages. 





sisting of choruses, solos, duets, &c.: the — translated 


THE POWER OF SONG: no less interesting, con- || 


Also—The Boston Academy’s Collection of Church Mu- 
sic ; Handel} and Haydn Society's do. ; ‘I'he Choir; Bridge- 
water Collection ; Juvenile Singing School; Occasional 
Psalm and Hymn Tunes, No.4; The Seraph, a monthly 
oe of new tunes, &c., $1, per annum. For sale b 

VILKINS & CARTER, 17 Water street, and G. W. 
PALMER & CO., 131 Washington street. 


~~ 


Progressive Exercises, 


OR JUVENILE AND ADULT SINGING SCHOOLS, 
By JONATHAN C. WOODMAN. Just Publish- 
ed, and for sale at the Musical Gazette Office, 32 Congress 














w the German of Schiller; the music by Romberg—40 pp. || Street. 8 octavo pages—Price $2,25 per hundred. 
A GRAND CHORUS —“ Awake! put on strength, O 
arm of the Lord.”” By Neukomm—I12 pages. 
THE BOSTON ACADEMY’S COLLECTION OF | Pusuisuep every other Wednesday, by OTIS,BROAD- 


| CHORUSES —Being a Collection of the most popular and | 
useful Choruses of the great masters; designed for the 
| practice of Societies, for Concerts or Public Exhibitions. 
|'This volume contains the following valuable pieces, viz. 
| “The Lord shall reign,” (the horse and his rider). “Come 
gentle Spring.” “ Behold and see.” “ Blessed is he who 
|cometh.” “ Blessed is the people.” Blessing and honor, 
| glory and power.” “ Fixed in his everlasting seat.” For) 
with strength.” “‘ Glorify the great Jehovah.” “ Glory be | 
!to God in the highest.” “Glory be to God on high.” | 
“ Great is the Lord” ‘ Hailstone Chorus.” “ Hallelujah | 
“ Hallelujah to the Father.” ‘‘ He gave them | 
“ Holy Lord God of Hosts.” 
“ How excellent thy name.” ‘Let us with a joyful mind.” 
“Lo! He cometh.” ‘ Night’s shades no longer.” “ Now| 
elevate the sign of Judah.” ‘ O how beautiful thy gar- | 
ments.” “Sons of Zion.” “ Sound aloud his praises.” 
‘¢ Sound aloud Jehovah’s name.” “ The arm of the Lord.” 
“The great Jehovah is our awful theme.” “ The Lord is 
great’ It may safely be said of this work, that it is the 
most valuable collection of the kind ever issued. Orchestra] 
Accompaniments furnished when wanted. 
THE BOSTON GLEE BOOK, consisting of nearly one 
| hundred glees, madrigals and rounds, selected from the | 
works of the most admired composers. By Lowell Mason | 
and G. J. Webb. 
AN ANTHEM—* Twill exto! thee, O God !” suitable for 
thanksgiving and various public occasions. By L. Mason. 





| Chorus.” 
hailstones.”’ 


“ Hosanna.” || Newburyport. —S.O. Dunbar, Tuunton.—W. Howe, 
Bedford. — G. & C. Merriam, Springfield. — J. H. Butler, 


ERS & CO., 120, Washington Street, Boston, at three 
dollars per annum. All communications must be post 
paid, and addressed to Bartuotomew Brown, Esq., 
the Editor, to the care of the Publishers. 
AGENTS. 
Wn. Burns, 262 Broadway, New York. — Wirtz & Tatem, 
Philadelphia. — N. Hickman, Baltimore. — R. Farnham, 
Washington —R. Bedney, Salem.—C. Harris, Worcester.— 
J. Buffum, Lowell_—W.S. Bartlett, Plymouth.—C. Whipple, 
oe 
Northampton. — Geo. H. Brown, Last Bridgewater.— New 
HamrsuireE, J. W. Foster, Portsmouth.—E. J. Lane, Dover. 





|| ford.—A. H. Maltby, New Haven 


—J.¥. Brown, Concord. — Geo. Tilden, Keene.— Wm. F. 
| Lawrence, Pembroke —M aint, Smith & Fenno, Bangor.— 
| Colman & Chisholm, Portland,—J. Beckford, Eastport, — 

R. Istanp, B. Cranston & Co. Providence —W. D. Calla- 

han, Newport.— Conxxeticut, Canfield & Robins, Hart- 
Vermont, J. W. Hic- 
| kok, Burlington.— W. Fay, Rutland.—N, Sleeper, Chelsea. 





Kidder & Wright, Printers and Proprietors, 
No 


Congress Street. 
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